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A  SIMI.MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Among  raises  for  federal  executives  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  is  the 
proposal  that  the  salary  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed. 
be  boosted  to  $18,000.  Now  vacant,  the  job  currently 
pays  $10,000  a  year — a  salary  which  compares  unfavor¬ 
ably  with  the  $14,000  average  annual  paycheck  of  large- 
city  school  administrators.  President  Truman,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  will  recommend  greater  increases  for  top  execu¬ 
tives — perhaps  $22,500  for  the  Conunissioner  of  Ed. 

A  one>year  truce  in  King  George  County,  Va.,  has 
been  signed  by  education  officials  and  Negroes  demand¬ 
ing  equalization  of  school  facilities  and  educational  offer¬ 
ings.  This  will  give  the  county  time  to  build  a  new 
Negro  school  financed  by  a  $150,000  bond  issue  ap¬ 
proved  by  voters  last  month.  After  the  new  school  plant 
is  finished,  the  Nat.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  will  look  it  over  and  decide  whether  or  not  to 
press  suit  against  the  county  for  contempt  of  a  federal 
court  order  issued  last  summer  which  directed  school 
officials  to  equalize  facilities  for  white  and  Negro  pupils. 
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Ultimate  goal  of  the  association,  according  to  an  NAACP 
spokesman,  is  to  prove  in  court  that  segregation  prevents 
Negroes  from  receiving  the  educational  opportunities 
offered  white  students — hence,  that  the  dual  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  unconstitutional.  King  George  County,  he  indi¬ 
cated,  is  the  probable  site  for  a  test  case. 

A  drive  to  establish  comity  units  of  school 
administration  began  last  month  in  Indiana.  The  State 
Teachers  Assn.,  which  is  spearheading  the  campaign, 
has  armed  its  representatives  with  a  potent  document: 
the  report  of  the  Indiana  School  Study  Commission  whose 
57  members  have  been  working  for  eight  months  to  get 
the  latest  statistics  on  personnel,  plants,  financing  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Indiana  schools.  By  showing  taxpayers 
that  under-sized  schools  are  as  much  as  three  times  more 
expensive  to  operate  than  large  schools,  the  association 
hopes  to  rally  enough  support  to  pass  a  county-unit 
measure  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  {For  an 
act  dissolving  small  districts  elsewhere,  see  below.) 

Another  Commission  recommendation  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  school-owned  bus  system  in  each  county. 

County  units  arc  a  reality  in  Arkansas.  An  act 
passed  by  initiative  in  the  November  election  (1)  abol¬ 
ished  all  districts  with  less  than  350  children  of  school 
age  (2)  provides  for  an  election  of  new  county  boards 
of  education  (3)  authorizes  the  new  boards  to  reorganize 
the  districts  so  that  all  children  attend  an  accredited 
high  school  or  elementary  school. 

A  probe  of  textbooks  for  tracings  of  un-American 
teachings  has  been  started  in  Illinois.  Twelve  schoolmen, 
appointed  by  the  legislature’s  Seditious  Activities  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee,  are  making  the  study  and  will  report 
their  findings  when  the  lawmakers  convene  in  January. 

Nationally,  the  investigation  of  textbooks  (and  teach¬ 
ers)  has  bogged  down  with  the  disintegration  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Publication 
of  the  report  “One  Hundred  Facts  About  Communism 
in  Education,”  which  the  committee  promised  would  set 
the  country  astir,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed,  it  is 
reported  from  Wiishington. 
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Administration 


The  Educational  Policies  rommission  has 

announced  the  appointment  of  three  new  members: 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  pres,  of  Columbia  U.,  Henry  H. 
Hill.  pres,  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Wm.  Jansen,  supt.  of  schools  in 
New  York  City. 

A  policy-making  board  established  jointly  by  the  NEA 
and  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators,  the  com¬ 
mission  is  composed  of  20  educators  representing  all 
levels  of  the  nation’s  educational  system.  Except  for 
four  ex-officio  members  who  hold  membership  by  virtue 
of  their  offices  with  the  NEA  and  .VASA,  all  members 
serve  for  four  years.  Major  task  of  the  Commission  in 
1949  (as  reported  in  the  November  5th  issue  of 
EDUCATION  SUMMARY)  will  be  a  study  of  the  role  of 
schools  in  tlie  face  of  continuing  international  tensions. 

Changes  in  test  procedures  for  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examinations  to  be  conducted  in  April.  June  and 
August  (but  not  for  those  coming  up  in  January)  have 
been  announced  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service:  (1) 
in  the  future,  candidates  without  genuine  preferences 
need  not  list  colleges  in  order  of  “choice”,  but  instead 
may  indicate  three  schoob  as  being  equally  preferred 
(2)  fees  for  a  full-day  series  of  tests  will  be  increased  S2; 
for  a  single  morning  or  afternoon  program,  $1. 

Control  of  accrediting  agencies  is  being 
sought  by  the  Assn,  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  harassed  by  the  numerous  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  which  set  up  standards  for  “approved”  college 
courses  in  journalism,  chemistry,  pharmacy,  engineering, 
nursing,  etc.  At  its  recent  convention  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  the  association  suggested  that  four  other  organiza¬ 
tions  join  with  it  in  forming  a  new  committee  to  “ac¬ 
credit”  the  accreditors  and  to  act  as  a  board  to  which 
colleges  could  appeal  from  their  decisions.  Groups  re¬ 
ceiving  the  invitation  were  the  Assn,  of  Amer.  Univer¬ 
sities,  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  State  Universities,  the  Assn,  of 
American  Colleges  and  the  Assn,  of  Urban  Universities. 

As  an  example  of  nnfalr  dismissal,  the 

NEA’s  Nat.  Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy- 
points  out  the  discharge  of  five  teachers  in  Chandler. 
Ariz.  Due  to  absence  of  tenure  legislation  in  Arizona, 
the  school  board  was  legally  within  its  rights,  but  it« 
action  was  unprofessional,  the  commission  judged,  be¬ 
cause  its  refusal  to  renew  the  contracts  was  ( 1 )  witliout 
prior  notice  (2)  without  explanation  and  (3)  without 
opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  remedy  their  alleged 
shortcomings.  In  reporting  the  incident*,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  takes  the  stand  that  it  is  “unprofessional  for  a 
school  board  to  operate  without  a  carefully  organized 
procedure  of  fair  dismissal.” 

Boss  of  Nfow  York’s  State  E.  system  is 

Alvin  C.  Eurich,  former  professor  of  education  and  Stan¬ 
ford’s  acting  president  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  la.st 
month.  As  president  of  the  new  unified  set-up  in  New 
York,  he  will  coordinate  the  administration  of  32  state 


colleges  and  institutes,  each  of  which  will  continue  to 
have  local  presidents  or  chancellors.  Filling  the  Stanford 
vacancy  will  be  J.  E.  W.  Sterling,  now  director  of  Hunt¬ 
ington  Library  in  San  Marino,  Calif. 

Projeets  concerning  public  relations  are 

busying  member  school  systems  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  Study  Council  this  year.  Prof.  Wm.  S.  Vincent 
of  the  School  of  Ed.  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  re¬ 
ports. 

One  study  will  seek  to  identify  the  type  of  community 
organization  which,  because  of  its  influence  with  the 
public  and  its  attitude  toward  education,  makes  the  best 
channel  of  communication  between  the  schools  and  the 
people.  .All  council  school  systems  will  report  what  local 
groups  currently  are  used  to  contact  the  public.  Then 
they  will  analyze  the  community  influence  of  each  and 
determine  its  attitude  toward  education.  Administrators 
may  find,  according  to  Prof.  Vincent,  that  key  groups 
with  whom  schools  have  been  working  do  not  have  as 
much  community  pull  as  assumed  and  that  other  organ¬ 
izations,  largely  ignored  as  channels  for  promoting 
school  support,  have  a  much  higher  potential. 

A  second  council  project  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
as  far  as  public  relations  are  concerned,  schools  have 
long  ignored  their  most  accessible  audience:  their  stu¬ 
dents.  While  units  on  operations  of  the  postal  service, 
fire  departments,  courts  and  city  council  have  been  added, 
the  educational  system  usually  has  been  neglected.  The 
Council,  therefore,  is  sponsoring  a  unit  on  education  to 
be  inc^'rporated  in  a  Problems  of  Democracy  course  in 
senior  high  school.  Teachers  in  15  member  schools  are 
working  on  its  preparation  which  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  unit  to  be  tried  out  during  the  second  semes¬ 
ter  this  year. 

Other  council  groups  will  (1)  recommend  techniques 
and  procedures  for  organizing  lay  advisory  committees 
(2)  produce  a  film  that  schools  may  use  for  public  re¬ 
lations  (3)  analyze  the  unmet  needs  in  education. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Study  Council  is  now  two 
years  old  with  a  membership  of  40  county,  city  and 
township  school  systems  in  central  and  south-central 
Pennsylvania.  Its  headquarters  is  at  the  School  of  Ed., 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 

A  now  rallying  cry  for  educators  was  suggested 
by  President  Thomas  Clark  Pollock  of  the  Nat.  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  at  its  convention  in  Chicago  last 
month.  (5ec  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS.)  He  pleaded 
for  “maturity-centered”  schools  in  contrast  to  “child- 
centered”  schools.  The  latter  phrase,  he  said,  emphasizes 
the  child  where  he  is.  while  the  former  stresses  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  child  should  grow. 

He  called  the  term  “community-centered”  school  even 
more  dangerous  than  “child-centered”  as  it  ignores  the 
personal  development  of  the  individual. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“  Chan  liter,  Ariz. — .4n  Example  of  the  Need  for  Fair  Dismissal 
Procedures,”  20  p.  Nat.  Ed.  Assn.,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  ('.. 

“School  and  Community  Bibliography,”  Wash.  State  Curriculttm 
Jour.  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Olympia,  Wash.  (A  list  of 
sources  in  the  school-community  field.) 
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“Post-Graduate  Education  in  High  Schools,”  Homer  Kempfer. 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  IVashington,  D.  C.  15c.  (A  pamphlet  answer- 
ing  pertinent  questions  on  various  phases  of  high  school  post¬ 
graduate  programs.) 

“The  Creative  Nursery  Center — a  Unified  Service  to  Children  and 
Parents,”  Ifinifred  Y.  Allen  and  Doris  Campbell.  Family  Service 
/liw.  of  Amer.,  122  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City.  171  p.  $2.75.  (A 
detcdled  picture  of  a  desirable  modern  nursery  center.) 

“Leadership  in  Education”  College  of  Ed.,  Ohio  State  U.,  Colum¬ 
bus  10.  (A  full  report  of  the  Administrators  Conference  and 
Workshop  held  at  Ohio  State  U.  last  summer.) 

“School  Libraries”  Rheta  A.  Clark.  Bur.  of  Libraries,  Conn.  State 
h'Dept.  of  Education,  Hartford.  (A  guide  for  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  libraries  in  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  Connecticut.) 

“Summary  of  Magazine  Articles  on  Education”  Amer.  Assn,  of  Sch. 
Administrators,  1201  16th  St.,  W ashington  6,  D.  C.  50c.  ( Digests  of 
articles  on  education  appearing  in  popular  magazines  during  June, 
fuly  and  August.) 

“Building  a  Functional  Program  for  a  Junior  College,”  Basil  H. 
Peterson  and  James  IF.  Thornton,  Jr.  Junior  College  Jour.,  Nov. 
1948.  1201  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (Report  of  a  com¬ 
munity  survey  made  by  the  Orange  Coast  College  at  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.,  in  advance  of  its  opening.) 


Professional  Kelations 

Two  national  conventions  brought  more  than 
6.000  teachers  to  Chicago  Thanksgiving  weekend  when 
the  Nat.  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and  the  Nat. 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  conducted  annual  meet¬ 
ings. 

Both  groups  elected  new  officers.  New  president  of 
the  English  teachers  organization  is  Dr.  Marion  C.  Sheri¬ 
dan  of  New  Haven  (Conn.)  high  school.  Heading  the 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  in  1949  will  be  W.  Francis 
English,  prof,  of  history  at  the  U.  of  Missouri. 

{For  reports  on  convention  topics,  see  TEACHING 
METHODS  AND  PROBLEMS,  CURRICULA  and  AUDIO¬ 
VISUAL.) 

A  tw’O-wcek  induction  program  for  new 

teachers  preceded  opening  of  the  schools  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  this  fall.  Although  not  paid  for  the  extra  time,  73% 
of  the  city’s  newly-elected  teachers  participated  for  the 
entire  period  and  another  20%  for  part  of  it.  Attracting 
their  attendance  was  the  promise  of  help  in  finding  suit¬ 
able  living  accommodations  (through  the  assistance  of 
the  school  system’s  newly-established  housing  bureau) 
and  of  a  complete  introduction  to  the  schools  and  the 
community. 

Sommer  schools  in  Britain  will  enroll  more 
Americans  next  summer,  according  to  the  Institute  of  In¬ 
ternational  Ed.  at  2  West  45th  St.  in  New  York  City. 
Arrangements  now  are  being  made  for  780  students  to 
take  part  in  a  six-week  seminar  program  offered  by  10 
British  schools — the  Universities  of  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  London,  Nottingham,  Oxford, 
Southampton,  Manchester  and  Sheffield.  The  Institute, 
which  takes  all  applications  and  selects  successful  candi¬ 
dates,  reports  that  tuition  and  maintenance  costs  range 
from  $216  to  $264;  that  the  round-trip  ship  fare  is  from 
$330  to  $450. 
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A  new  pension  law’  in  Rhode  Island  now  makes  it 
possible  for  teachers  having  served  36  years  to  retire 
at  60%  of  their  highest  five-year  salary.  All  active 
teachers  in  the  state  now  are  receiving  $600  more  per 
year  than  in  1947-48  because  of  legislation  passed  by 
the  last  General  Assembly. 

migration  of  teachers  across  state  lines  is  being 
studied  by  the  NEA  Research  Division  and  the  Nat. 
Council  on  Teacher  Retirement.  Basis  of  their  findings 
will  be  a  postal-card  questionnaire  which  is  being  sent  to 
15,000  teachers.  When  the  material  on  migration  is  col¬ 
lected,  the  investigators  plan  to  use  it  in  showing  the 
need  for  revision  of  retirement  laws  to  enable  teachers 
to  receive  credit  for  out-of-state  service. 

Eight  meets  on  the  teacher  shortage  are 

scheduled  for  various  sections  of  the  country  in  January 
and  February.  The  sessions  will  institute  a  new  program 
to  increase  training  of  elementary  teachers  which  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  NEA’s  Commission  on  Teacher  Ed.  and 
Professional  Standards.  The  program  includes  (1)  anal¬ 
ysis  of  teacher-need  in  each  state  for  the  next  10  years 
(2)  drives  to  eliminate  factors  which  make  teaching  un¬ 
attractive  (3)  campaigns  for  increased  financial  support 
of  schools  which  would  permit  higher  salaries  and  better 
working  conditions  (4)  community  recruitment  cam¬ 
paigns  (5)  guidance  programs  in  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  for  prospective  teachers  (6)  redirection  students  in 
high-school  teachers  training  into  the  elementary  field 
(7)  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  elementary  school  and  elementary  teacher. 

New  chairman  of  the  Commission  is  Supt.  L.  Frazer 
Banks  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who  succeeds  Dean  W.  E. 
Peik  of  the  College  of  Ed.  at  the  U.  of  Minnesota. 

Science  teaching  societies  of  the  Amer.  Assn, 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  conduct  a  series 
of  meetings  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  27  to  30. 
Assembling  will  be  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers  Assn. 
(NEA),  the  Amer.  Nature  Study  Society,  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Biology  Teachers  and  the  education  section  of  the  AAAS. 

A  nnifled  salary  campaign  among  New  York 
City  teachers  has  hit  a  snag.  While  the  Joint  Committee 
of  Teachers  Organizations  is  asking  a  straight  $1,200 
annual  raise  above  the  present  single  scale,  the  High 
School  Teachers  Assn,  wants  a  salary  differential  restored 
for  secondary  school  teachers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Take-Off,”  School  City  of  South  Bend,  Ind.  (An  illustrated  hand¬ 
book  for  new  teachers  who  enter  the  South  Bend  school  system.) 

“Bulletin  on  Teacher  Interchange”  Committee  on  Internatl.  Rela¬ 
tions,  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (Information  on 
exchange  programs  with  England,  Canada  and  France  and  on 
teaching  positions  in  South  America,  U.  S.  possessions  and  ter¬ 
ritories.) 

“It  Pays  to  Be  Ignorant,”  H.  M.  Lafferty,  Elementary  Sch.  Jour., 
Nov.  1948.  5750  Ellis  .4ve.,  Chicago  37.  (A  plea  for  better  prepara¬ 
tion  for  elementary  school  administrators.) 
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Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 

Emphasis  on  relativity  in  grammar  was 

urged  by  English  Prof.  Robert  Pooley  of  Wisconsin  U., 
at  the  convention  of  the  Nat.  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  last  month.  Rules,  he  said,  should  be  taught 
as  generalizations  rather  than  as  absolute  facts  handed 
down  by  a  supreme  authority.  This,  he  believes,  would 
make  grammar  more  acceptable,  meaningful  and  useful 
to  students.  However  it  would  require  postponing  gram¬ 
mar  instruction  to  the  sophomore  year  in  high  school, 
he  pointed  out.  so  that  students  would  have  sufficient 
maturity  to  first  study  how  language  operates,  then  to 
formulate  from  their  own  experience  the  generalizations 
that  heretofore  have  been  called  “rules.” 

In  teaching  English  usage,  the  teacher's  task  is  to  de¬ 
velop  in  students  a  sensitivity  to  the  appropriateness  of 
various  words  and  phrases  for  different  types  of  situa¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Pooley  said.  As  in  grammar,  rules  should  not 
be  taught,  but  students  should  be  encouraged  to  observe 
customary  practice  in  speech  and  writing,  he  believes. 

Recently  Dr.  Pooley  surveyed  how  English  is  being 
taught  in  Wisconsin  high  schools  and  concluded  that  the 
best  instruction  is  given  in  classes  where  no  textbooks 
are  used.* 

Unsigned  reports  on  personal  problems, 

submitted  by  students  in  the  tenth-grade  English  classes 
of  Huntington  (N.  Y.)  high  school,  are  the  study  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  personality  unit  taught  by  E.  Twiss. 

The  class  first  sifts  the  problems  into  one  of  four  types 
— depending  on  whether  they  relate  to  health,  appear¬ 
ance,  human  relations  or  social  etiquette.  Then  one 
group  takes  up  each  problem  area,  gathering  reference 
material  from  the  librarian,  health  or  home  economics 
departments.  At  the  climax  of  the  unit,  groups  present 
their  solution  to  the  problems  in  class. 

Twiss  believes  that  this  method  of  presentation  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  Students  learn  to  do  elementary 
research,  how  to  outline  and  organize  their  material, 
receive  practice  in  group  discussion  and  oral  delivery. 

To  vitalize  study  of  local  government, 

social  studies  teachers  in  Wilbur  Wright  junior  high 
school  in  Cleveland  invited  six  city  councilmen  to  lead  a 
forum  at  a  school  assembly.  Each  councilman  outlined 
the  duties  of  one  of  the  council’s  committees,  then  the 
assembly  was  thrown  open  for  students’  questions. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Social  Education^,  Clarence  Kill- 
mer,  pres,  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Council  for  Social 
Studies,  describes  the  preliminary  preparation  that  made 
the  program  a  success.  The  day  before  the  scheduled 
visit,  each  student  spent  his  social  studies  class  period 
studying  a  map  of  the  city  and  a  lesson  guide  on  the 
organization  and  work  of  the  city  council.  A  prepara¬ 
tory  broadcast  over  the  school’s  public  address  system 
directed  students  in  marking  their  maps,  explained  the 
structure  and  powers  of  the  council  and  asked  questions 
to  stimulate  thinking  on  the  responsibilities  of  a  citizen 
in  a  democracy. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“Teaching  of  English  in  IFisronsin”  Robt.  C.  Pooley  and  Robt.  D. 
Williams.  U.  of  IVis.  Press,  Madison,  196  p.  $3.75. 
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Y'The  City  Council  Comes  to  Wilbur  Wright  Junior  High  School," 
Clarence  Killmer.  Social  Ed.,  Nov.  1948.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
W ashington  6,  D.  C. 

“Tools  for  Teaching,”  Pennsylvania  School  Study  Council,  111 
Burrowes  Bldg.,  State  College,  Pa.  $2.  (Descriptions  of  some  6(10 
teaching  practices  found  successful  by  teachers  in  the  Councdt 
member  schools.  A  film,  “Teachers  at  Work,”  produced  by 
council,  shows  some  of  these  practices  in  operation.) 

“Sources  of  Materials  Dealing  with  Reading  Difficulties,”  Helen  B. 
Murray,  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  (A  bibliography 
of  books  for  children  with  various  types  of  reading  difficulties.) 
“Reading  for  Democracy,  1948-49,”  Amer.  Brotherhood,  Nat.  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  203  N.  W abash,  Chicago  1.  Fret. 
(A  bibliography  of  materials  on  democracy  which  suggests  titlet 
for  various  ages.) 

“Literature  in  Teaching  Psychology”  Vera  Z.  Washburne.  Junior 
(Jollfge  Jour.,  Nov.  1948.  1201  I9th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
(How  literature  is  used  in  a  Stephens  College  psychology  class  to 
demonstrate  psychological  principles.) 

“Geographic  Approaches  to  Social  Education,”  Nat.  Council  of 
the  Social  Studies,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  W ashington  6,  D.  C.  $2.50. 
(The  1948  yearbook  of  the  council.  The  editor  is  Clyde  Kohn  of 
Northwestern  U.) 


Curricula 

Germany’s  first  history  textbook  since  the 
end  of  the  war  was  published  this  fall,  Mary  G.  Kelty  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  reported  at  the  Nat.  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies  convention  in  Chicago.  Others  will  soon 
follow.  Their  appearance  means  that  once  again  schools 
in  Germany  will  be  teaching  history — a  subject  that  they 
have  not  offered  for  three  years.  Written  by  a  corps  of 
German  historians  with  the  assistance  of  American  con¬ 
sultants  provided  by  the  Military  Government,  the  new 
texts  have  little  in  common  with  former  German  his¬ 
tories:  they  stress  the  concepts  of  democracy  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  other  countries  in  contrast  to  the  extreme 
nationalism  emphasized  in  the  discarded  texts. 

An  experiment  in  intergronp  edneation 

for  young  children  has  been  reported  by  Mary  V.  Thomas 
of  the  Philadelphia  schools  at  the  Social  Studies  meeting 
last  month. 

After  a  two-year  study  of  whether  young  children  are 
aware  of  group  differences  and  whether  they  act  upon 
their  awareness,  Philadelphia  schools  found  that  most 
children  had  stereotyped  conceptions  of  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  different  religious,  race  and  socio-economic 
groups.  Then,  while  teachers  of  two  experimental  groups 
carried  out  an  activity  program  designed  to  break  down 
those  stereotypes,  teachers  of  two  control  groups  made 
no  effort  to  disturb  the  status  quo.  The  difference  in  the 
attitudes  of  children  in  the  two  types  of  classes  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment  convinced  the  project’s  sponsors 
that  headway  had  been  made  in  finding  methods  for  im¬ 
proving  intergroup  relations. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  the  experimental  groups  were 
(1)  sight-seeing  trips  to  view  Protestant,  Jewish  and 
Catholic  churches  and  class  discussions  of  how  worship 
services  are  conducted  in  each  (2)  a  visit  from  a  Catholic 
nun  who  attended  one  of  their  classroom  parties  (3) 
class  trips  to  observe  the  work  of  the  fathers  of  many  of 
the  students  (4)  a  class  party  with  members  of  a  Negro 
experimental  group  in  a  Negro  home. 
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\  pilot  coarse  in  baby  sitting  is  being  tested 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
high  schools.  Open  for  both  boys  and  girls,  the  course 
covers  home  nursing,  nutrition,  safety  and  accident  pre¬ 
vention.  If  the  instruction  proves  successful  in  Rochester, 
the  Red  Cross  plans  to  furnish  materials  and  assist  in 
establishing  similar  units  in  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

Time  devoted  to  social  stndies  in  high  school 
should  be  doubled,  according  to  a  recent  editorial  by 
former-Conimissioner  of  Ed.  John  W.  Studebaker  in  the 
Scholastic  Teacher.  Besides  a  year  of  American  history, 
high  school  students  should  receive  a  year  of  world  his¬ 
tory  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world,  instruction  in  economic  geography,  in  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  on  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
he  believes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Why  Young  People  Leave  School"  Elizabeth  S.  Johnson  and 
Caroline  E.  Legg.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School 
Principals,  Nov.  1948.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
(Report  of  a  study  on  school  drop-outs  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor.) 

“The  Core  Approach  to  Consumer  Education"  Charlotte  C. 
Whittaker.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  Nov.  1948.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
(How  consumer  education  was  used  as  the  major  area  of  study 
for  senior  core  classes  of  the  New  School,  an  experimental 
division  of  the  township  high  school  in  Evanston,  III.) 

“Education  for  Freedom"  a  series  of  21  articles  appearing  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  (An  appraisal  of  what  is 
being  done  throughout  the  country  to  impart  to  pupils  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  American  ideals  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  free  enterprise.) 


Religion 


Released  time  was  npbeld  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  last  month.  Justice  Roscoe  V.  Elsworth 
pronounced  the  program  constitutional  and  free  from 
the  objectionable  features  which  caused  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  invalidate  the  Champaign  religious  edu¬ 
cation  classes  last  spring. 

Losing  in  the  New  York  decision  was  the  Free  Think¬ 
ers  of  America  which  had  petitioned  the  court  to  enjoin 
the  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  and  the  Bd.  of  Ed.  in  New  York 
City  from  proceeding  with  the  released-time  program. 

Vive  minntes  of  cbaractor  edncatlon  per 

day  are  assured  each  student  at  Highland  Park  junior 
high  school  in  Dallas,  Tex.  Each  morning  as  the  first 
classes  go  into  session,  a  hve-minute  devotional  is  heard 
over  the  classroom,  or  lab,  loudspeakers.  Usually,  it  is 
ushered  in  with  music.  Then  follows  a  short  prayer  and 
a  two-  or  three-minute  talk.  These  are  reported  to  avoid 
any  tinge  of  sectarianism  and  often  are  written  by  pupils 
in  English  classes  and  delivered  by  dramatics  students. 
Some  recent  titles  have  been  “What’s  Your  Hurry?” 
“Cliques  Versus  Classes,”  “Your  Disposition  is  Show¬ 


ing.”  Last  year  during  Nat.  Brotherhood  Week,  the  talks 
were  written  by  ministers  representing  various  faiths  in 
the  community. 

A  new  policy  on  religions  edncation  has 

been  outlined  by  the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Ed.  which  sets  the  pattern  for  Protestant  weekday  study- 
programs.  It  will  continue  with  its  plans  for  seeking  time 
during  the  school  week  for  religious  programs,  but  pro¬ 
poses  to  bring  such  training  under  the  complete  direc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  churches  themselves.  Weekday- 
hours  outside  of  those  commonly  devoted  to  education 
are  not  satisfactory,  the  Council’s  board  of  trustees  stated. 
Another  goal  is  to  provide  religious  instruction  of  an 
educational  quality  comparable  to  the  secular  education 
provided  by  the  public  school. 

Censoring  tbe  Snpreme  Conrt  for  an  “en¬ 
tirely  novel  and  ominously  extensive  interpretation,”  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  the  U.  S.,  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  last  month,  stated  that  they  hoped  and 
prayed  that  the  court’s  ruling  would  in  due  process  be 
revised.  The  first  amendment,  they  said,  makes  only  two 
types  of  action  unconstitutional:  (1)  the  setting  up  by 
law  of  an  official  church  and  (2)  discrimination  between 
religious  bodies. 


Student  Activities 


Fall  valne  from  stndent  activities  come  only 
when  students  administer  the  programs,  according  to 
proponents  of  suggested  legislation  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  plan  to  enter  a  bill  in  the  next  legislature  which 
will  permit  students  to  handle  student  activity  funds — a 
practice  that  was  customary  in  the  state  until  last  year 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  ruled  that  such 
income  was  the  properly  of  the  school  district  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  limitations  as  revenues  received  from 
taxation. 

The  International  Art  Exchange  program 
will  be  expanded  this  year  by  its  original  sponsors,  the 
.American  Junior  Red  Cross  and  Eastern  Arts  Assn.,  and 
by  four  new  sponsors,  the  Nat.  Art  Ed.  Assn.,  the  South¬ 
ern,  Western  and  Pacific  Art  Assns.  Local  Red  Cross 
offices  w’ill  supply  details. 

In  the  program,  students  enter  their  original  paintings 
and  drawings  for  possible  shipment  to  schools  overseas. 
Selection,  made  first  at  area  Red  Cross  headquarters, 
then  at  national  headquarters,  is  based  on  how  well  the 
picture  depicts  aspects  of  American  home,  school  or 
community  life. 

An  ^^ontdoor  classroom’’  in  Palisades  park  for 
the  study  of  nature,  history  and  science  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  for  nearby  schools  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts.  Last  month,  park  officials 
sent  notices  to  400  principals  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
telling  them  what  the  park  has  to  offer:  a  48,000-acre 
area  where  woodland  trails  are  completely  labeled  so 
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that  students  will  learn  botany,  history  and  geology  as 
they  hike.  The  park  also  furnishes  classes  free  lecture 
texts,  motion  pictures  and  slides  explaining  subjects  that 
will  come  up  during  park  visits. 

A  report  on  high  school  fraternities,  made 
by  faculty  members  in  Cleveland,  has  condemned  them 
as  inciters  of  “prejudice  in  matters  of  race,  religion  and 
economic  status”  and  sources  of  “heartaches  among 
adolescents.”  Another  complaint  was  that  school  autliori- 
ties  “have  been  reduced  to  the  absurd  position  of  having 
to  court  the  support  of  these  exclusive  groups  to  assure 
the  success  of  a  school-wide  social  event.”  Studying  the 
report  is  Cleveland’s  Bd.  of  Ed.,  which  is  considering  a 
resolution  to  ban  such  groups. 

A  ^^distingnished  alnmnns”  of  the  year  is 

selected  annually  by  the  student  paper  at  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  senior  high  school.  Principal  S.  H.  Lyttle  re¬ 
ports  that  citation  ceremonies  (which  include  a  special 
school  assembly,  reception,  luncheon  or  dinner  and  hang¬ 
ing  of  the  alumnus’  portrait  in  the  school’s  “hall  of 
fame”)  have  become  the  outstanding  school-community 
event  in  the  town. 

''Project  Week”  is  conducted  each  spring  in  the 
high  schools  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.  Regular  classes 
give  way,  and  students  work  almost  exclusively  on  the 
completion  of  individual  assignments.  As  many  projects 
center  around  study  of  occupations,  the  week  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  career  conference. 

Stodent  tours  to  Washington,  starting  in  April 
next  year,  will  mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  nation’s 
capital.  The  Sesquicentennial  Committee  plans  to  sponsor 
school  trips  as  well  as  national  essay,  art  and  oratorical 
contests  in  American  history. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Developing  Standards  of  Behavior  for  the  Early  Teens,”  Carl  L. 
Byerly.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
Nov.  1948.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  (Report  of 
a  code  of  behavior  adopted  by  ninth-grade  students  of  Wydown 
School,  Clayton,  Mo.) 

“Group  Work  with  American  Youth — A  Guide  to  the  Practice  of 
Leadership,”  Grace  Longwell  Coyle.  Harper  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St., 
New  York  16.  278  p.  $3.50.  (A  study  of  the  work  adults  can  do 
with  juvenile  groups  to  assist  them  in  the  planning  and  use  of 
leisure  time.) 

“Basic,  Needed  and  Desired  Functions  of  the  Student  Council,” 
Ellsworth  Tompkins.  Student  Activities,  Oct.  1948.  1515  Lane  St,, 
Topeka,  Kans.  (A  checklist  for  the  improvement  of  student  coun¬ 
cils.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


A  basal  metabolism  machine  has  been  added 
to  the  health  equipment  at  Manhasset  (N.  Y.)  high 
school.  Upon  a  physician’s  request,  tests  are  given  any 
student  or  employe.  The  machine  also  is  used  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  effects  of  food  intake  and  chemical  changes  in 
the  body  to  science  and  health  classes. 


School  nurses  in  Rhode  Island  now  are  cer¬ 
tified  as  “teachers  of  health.”  Michael  F.  Walsh,  head  of 
the  State  Dept,  of  Ed.,  reports.  As  such,  they  are  on  the 
same  salary  scale  and  receive  all  the  benefits  accorded 
teachers  of  other  subjects.  During  the  past  year,  Rhode 
Island  also  has  established  new  standards  for  certification 
of  physical  education  teachers. 

''Good  Health  to  Yon”  is  a  new  guide  for  alcohol, 
stimulant  and  narcotic  education  recently  published  by 
the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction  in  Delaware.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  teachers  and  administrators, 
the  handbook  suggests  how  the  subject  matter  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  health  courses  and  how  it  can  be  integrated 
with  science,  biology,  chemistry,  social  studies  and  home- 
making.  Objectives  and  techniques  are  suggested  for 
lower  elementary,  upper  elementary  and  secondary 
grades. 

A  coordinated  health  program  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  schools  of  Akron,  Ohio,  according  to  A.  J. 
Dillehay,  asst.  supt.  for  curriculum  and  instruction.  Some 
of  these  features  already  have  been  instituted,  if  not, 
they  are  on  the  way:  (1)  a  health  and  safety  committee 
in  each  high  school  (2)  a  required  ninth-grade  subject 
containing  units  on  safety  and  community  health  (3)  a 
biology  course  correlated  with  the  health  course  (4)  a 
two-semester  course  in  health  and  safety  required  in  the 
11th  year  (5)  experiments  with  units  of  work  in  family 
relationships  in  the  12th  year  (6)  a  physical  education 
requirement  of  one  period  five  days  a  week  in  the  ninth, 
10th  and  12th  years. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Heart  in  the  Athlete”  Joseph  B.  Wolffe,  Victor  A.  Digilio, 
Max  Schumann,  A.  D.  Dale,  A.  W.  Danish  and  H.  Goldberg 
Jour,  of  ^h.  Health,  3335  Main  St.,  Buffalo  14.  (A  study  of  the 
effects  of  athletics  on  the  heart  conducted  at  the  Wolffe  Clinic  in 
Philadelphia.) 

“Health  Instruction  Yearbook,  1948”  compiled  by  Oliver  Erasmus 
Byrd,  M.D.  Stanford  U.  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  329  p.  $3.50.  (Con¬ 
densation  of  over  300  recent  articles  on  health.) 


Vocational  and  Industrial 


A  tw'o-semestcr  occupations  course  is  re¬ 
quired  of  all  sophomores  in  the  Davenport  (la.)  high 
school,  Lawrence  B.  Kenyon,  who  coordinates  activities, 
reports.*  Boys  and  girls  attend  segregated  classes,  but 
study  the  same  units  from  a  locally-prepared  guide  based 
on  the  businesses  and  industries  of  the  town.  These  units 
are  entitled  “Understanding  School,”  “Understanding 
Yourself,”  “Understanding  Occupations,”  “Understand¬ 
ing  Your  Future,”  “Understanding  Labor  Laws”  and 
“How  to  Get  and  Hold  a  Job.” 

Local  businesses  furnish  most  of  the  teaching  aids. 
Some  of  these  are  unusual:  (1)  murals  showing  various 
types  of  industrial  operations  (2)  mounted  photographs 
of  products  which  give  the  illusion  of  lliird  dimension 
(3)  posters  depicting  various  aspects  of  jobs  offered  by 
individual  companies  (4)  phonograph  records  telling  the 
history  and  operations  of  individual  businesses. 
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The  latter  two  aids,  incidentally,  are  produced  by 
student  corporations  which  operate  under  a  charter 
granted  by  the  school.  Information  is  furnished  by  the 
businesses,  student  companies  provide  the  materials  and 
do  the  work,  then  sell  the  product  back  to  the  businesses. 
They,  in  turn,  donate  them  to  the  Occupations  class. 

To  receive  such  cooperation  from  local  firms,  Kenyon 
suggests  that  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  be  con¬ 
tacted  first,  and  that  that  group  approach  individual  com¬ 
panies  with  the  suggestion  that  they  contribute  teaching 
aids  on  occupations. 

.4dded  to  the  Indastrial  Arts  Awards  to  be 

given  this  year  by  Scholastic  magazines  are  those  in  radio 
electronics.  Entries  now  are  classified  in  one  of  five 
groups.  The  others  are  wood,  metal,  drawing  and  plas¬ 
tics.  Separate  divisions  exist,  however,  for  (1)  students 
in  junior  high  schools  and  regular  senior  high  schools 
(2)  students  in  grades  nine  and  10  who  receive  less  than 
10  hours  per  week  of  industrial  arts  training  (3)  students 
in  grades  11  and  12  who  receive  less  than  10  hours  per 
week  of  industrial  arts  and  (4)  students  in  vocational, 
trade,  industrial  and  technical  schools  who  spend  more 
than  10  hours  per  week  in  industrial  arts  classes.  Rules 
and  entry  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Scholastic 
Industrial  Arts  Awards,  7  E.  12th  St.,  New  York  3. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“A  Course  in  Occupations,"  Lawrence  B.  Kenyon.  Bulletin  of 
the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Nov.  1948.  1201 
I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

“How  Much  College  Credit  for  Trade  and  Industrial  Experience," 
Everett  G.  Smith.  Industrial  Arts  &  Vocational  Ed.,  Dec.  1948. 
540  N.  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  I,  Wis.  (A  study  made  at  Louisiana 
Slate  U.  of  practices  in  granting  college  credit  for  trade  experi¬ 
ence  in  various  colleges  throughout  the  country.) 


Audio-Visual 

The  two  best  radio  programs  during  the  1947- 
48  school  year  were  ABC’s  “Theatre  Guild  on  the  Air” 
and  “CBS  Documentary  Unit,”  according  to  the  Nat. 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  which  made  annual  radio 
awards  at  its  convention  in  Chicago  last  month.  The 
first  program  was  cited  as  the  one  that  had  done  the  most 
to  further  listeners’  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
literature;  the  second,  as  the  one  that  had  done  the  most 
to  raise  ideals  of  good  speech  and  to  promote  power  of 
intelligent  listening  and  critical  thinking. 

Abo  commended  were  “The  Ford  Theater”  (NBC), 
“The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told”  (ABC),  “America’s 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air”  (ABC),  “Living  — 1948” 
(NBC)  and  “Meet  the  Press”  (NBC). 

'^Flannelgraphs’’  for  use  with  visual  devices  are 
suggested  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Bulletin.  These  are  easels  covered 
with  outing  flannel,  and  unlike  bulletin-boards,  tacks  are 
not  required  when  placing  pictures.  Instead,  a  square 
inch  of  flannel  is  pasted  on  the  back  of  each  picture  or 
cut-out  to  be  displayed,  and  as  flannel  adheres  to  flannel, 
they  stick  wherever  placed  on  the  board. 


The  Rhode  Island  bulletin  is  new.  It’s  published  by  a 
volunteer  committee  of  teachers  in  the  state  who  are 
assisting  the  state’s  audio-visual  director,  Russell  Mein- 
hold,  in  developing  audio-visual  programs  in  schools. 
The  audio-visual  directorship  w'as  added  to  the  State 
Dept,  of  Ed.  this  year. 

Four  historical  movies  have  been  turned  over 
by  the  motion  picture  industry  to  the  Nat.  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies  for  editing  and  subsequent  distribution  to 
schools  and  colleges.  Made  available  by  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Assn,  of  America  and  its  non-profit  afliliate.  Teach¬ 
ing  Film  Custodians,  the  films  are:  Brigham  Young,  The 
Howards  of  Virginia,  Drums  Along  the  Mohawk  and 
Tennessee  Johnson. 

The  Council’s  Audio-Visual  committee  also  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  revision  of  Land  of  Liberty,  a  motion  picture 
history  of  the  U.  S.  Added  parts  will  stress  history  of 
the  last  decade. 

A  filmstrip  on  sociograms — charts  which  show 
relationships  of  individual  children  to  others  in  a  group 
— has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council  in  New  York  City.  The  strip  will 
be  used  for  in-service  study  of  techniques  that  may  be 
used  in  helping  individual  students  adjust  themselves 
socially.  Further  information  on  the  slides  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Council  at  525  W.  120th  St.,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y. 


Parent-Teacher 


A  parent-education  program  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  gaining  in  enrollment,  Esther  E.  Prevey,  director 
of  family  life  education,  reports.  This  year  44  classes  have 
been  organized  for  pre-school  parents,  54  for  grade  school 
parents,  and  one  for  high  school  parents.  Led  by  home¬ 
makers  who  are  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  by  the 
public  schools,  these  classes  study  the  problems  of  child 
rearing,  principles  of  mental  health,  family  relationships 
and  home-school-community  relations.  Last  year  total 
membership  in  the  groups  reached  6,409. 

Parents  send  reports  to  teachers  which  give 
their  observations  on  the  progress  their  children  are  mak¬ 
ing  at  home  in  a  two-way  reporting  system  that  was  in¬ 
stituted  this  year  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  Salina 
(Kans.)  schools.  Parents  answer  “yes,”  “no”  or  “un¬ 
decided”  to  such  questions  as  “Is  your  child  happy  at 
school?”  “Does  he  seem  interested  in  his  school  work?” 
“Are  his  school  interests  reflected  at  home  in  his  reading 
and  conversation?”  “Does  he  practice  safety  at  home?” 
“Does  he  take  care  of  his  own  things?”  “Does  he  come 
home  from  school  promptly?”  “Does  he  play  fairly  with 
his  friends?” 

A  list  of  ideas  for  comic  books,  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  movies  suitable  for  children  is  to  be  prepared 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs.  The  group,  which  believes  that  a  posi¬ 
tive  list  of  suggestions  for  entertainment  would  be  more 
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effective  than  a  negative  list,  hopes  to  present  its  code  to 
the  Motion  Picture  Assn.,  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Broadcasters 
and  Assn,  of  Comic  Magazines  Publishers  in  about  six 
months. 

Top  objective  of  PTA’s  again  this  year  will  be 
securing  legislation  for  federal  aid  to  education,  Mrs. 
L.  W.  Hughes,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  has  announced. 


Building  and  Equipment 

Funds  for  schoolhonse  planning  will  be 
sought  from  the  81st  Congress  by  the  Federal  Works 
Agency.  F.W.A.  Administrator  Fleming  believes  that  the 
agency  should  build  a  stockpile  of  blueprints  which 
could  be  loaned  to  local  schools  and  cut  the  time  it  takes 
them  to  prepare  specifications  for  buildings. 

A  school  museum  has  been  installed  in  BaltimoreV 
Dept,  of  Ed.  building.  For  display  of  changing  exhibits 
of  student’s  artwork,  the  museum  quarters  are  perma¬ 
nently  captioned  “Socially  significant  products  of  creative 
art  which  may  serve  to  measure  individual  growth  and 
development.” 

Housed  in  a  room  lined  on  three  sides  with  glass  show¬ 
cases,  equipped  with  fluorescent  lighting,  center  display 
cases  and  spectator  chairs,  the  museum  is  recommended 
as  a  model  for  individual  schools.  All  new  schools  con¬ 
structed  in  Baltimore  should  have  their  own  art  show 
rooms,  the  Division  of  Art.  Ed.  believes. 

colors  for  play  equipment  have 
been  designated  by  the  Accident  Prevention  Dept,  of  the 
Assn,  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Companies. 

It  suggests:  (1)  for  slides,  green  with  steps  painted 
yellow  (2)  for  see-saws,  green  with  yellow  edges  (3)  for 
swings,  green  for  uprights  and  overhead  bars  (4)  for 
sand  boxes,  green  (5)  for  jungle  gymns,  blue  (6)  for 
trash  cans  in  a  play-yard,  gray  with  a  white  star. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Gymnasium  Lighting”  C.  J.  Allen  and  R.  E.  Holmes.  Scholastic 
Coach,  Nov.  1948.  7  E.  12th  St.,  New  York  3.  (Recommendations 
presented  at  a  recent  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  conven¬ 
tion  cover  footcandle  requirements  for  assemblies,  for  games  with 
and  without  spectators.  Layouts  are  suggested  for  both  fluorescent 
and  filament  lighting  systems.) 

"Miracle  Dirt  for  Playground  Surfacing,”  0.  R.  Barkdoll.  Sch. 
Business  Affairs,  Nov.  1948.  1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City,  la.  (Sug¬ 
gestions  for  using  natural  rock  asphalt  for  all-weather  play¬ 
grounds.) 


Miscellany 

Finders  aren’t  keepers,  according  to  the  New 
York  City  Bd.  of  Ed.  The  $133  in  bills  found  in  a  text¬ 
book  by  a  teacher  becomes  the  property  of  the  school 
system,  not  of  the  individual  teacher,  the  board  ruled. 


New  Classroom  3taterial 

"Care  of  Art  Materials"  ...  a  one-reel  sound  film 
to  promote  interest  in  the  proper  care  of  brushes, 
paints,  chalk,  crayons,  scissors  and  other  art  tools 
found  in  the  elementary  classroom.  Prepared  by 
Young  America  Films,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 

Bulletin  on  the  Filibuster  ...  a  Government  pub¬ 
lication  entitled  “Limitation  of  Debate  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate”  appropriate  for  civics  classes.  It  gives  the 
history  of  the  filibuster  and  suggests  ways  to  control 
it.  Copies  may  be  purchased  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  25c  each. 

"Your  Life  in  the  Country"  ...  a  student’s  guide 
to  the  study  of  consumer  problems  of  a  rural  family. 
Recommended  for  use  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  and  in  study  groups  of  farm  organizations, 
the  book  may  be  obtained  from  the  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,  for  $1.60. 

-  ‘a  List  of  Free  and  lne.xpensire  Aids  .  .  .  compiled 
^  by  Dr.  Clement  Holland  of  St.  Louis  U.,  this  catalog 
presents  1,200  classified  entries.  It  is  available  to 
members  of  the  Nat.  .Assn,  of  Secondary-School 
Principals  for  50c;  to  others,  it  is  $1. 

A  Booklet  on  Citrus  Fruit  .  .  .  “The  Story  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Oranges  and  Lemons”  may  be  requested  from 
the  Calif.  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  along  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  citrus  industry  which  show  production 
and  marketing  procedures.  The  address  is  Sunkist 
Bldg.,  Los  .Angeles  55. 

Travel  Film  on  Me.xico  and  Guatemala  ...  a 
30-minute  picture  released  by  the  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways.  It  may  be  borrowed  from  local  offices  or  from 
the  Promotion  Dept.,  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 

"tt'hat  Is  Modern  Art?"  ...  a  new  scries  of  films 
to  be  produced  by  Riethof  Productions,  Inc.,  at  1776 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  First  film  in  the  series  will  present 
the  pros  and  cons  of  modern  painting  and  show  paint¬ 
ings  of  Picasso,  Mondrian,  Dali  and  others  that  are 
exhibited  in  New  York’s  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

"Service  Facts"  ...  a  booklet  which  lists  100  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  about  careers  in  the  Army  has 
been  made  available  to  school  executives  and  guid¬ 
ance  counselors  by  the  War  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Distribution  is  through  the  Office  of  Ed. 

"United  Nations  News".  .  .  a  monthly  news  maga¬ 
zine  published  bv  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation, 
45  E.  65th  St.,  New  York  21,  is  designed  for  class¬ 
room  use.  Individual  subscription  price  is  $3  per 
year,  but  there  are  group  rates. 

Winning  Radio  Scripts  .  .  .  nine  scripts  receiving 
Scholastic  awards  last  year  may  be  obtained  for  local 
use  at  60c  each.  Address:  Scholastic  Magazines,  7  E. 
12th  St.,  New  York  3. 

Ten  New  Instructional  Films  .  .  .  five  in  the  social 
studies,  three  in  physical  education,  one  in  language 
arts  and  one  in  health  and  safety  fields,  have  been 
released  by  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Bide.,  Chicago. 
Titles;  “Capitalism,”  “Your  Family,”  “.A  Visit  to 
Ireland,”  “Life  in  a  Fishing  Village,”  “Modem 
Hawaii,”  “Basketball  for  Girls— Fundamental  Tech¬ 
niques,”  “Basketball  for  Girls — Game  Play,”  “Soft- 
ball  for  Boys,”  “Safe  Living  at  School,”  and  “Build 
Your  Vocabulary.”  Each  is  one  reel,  may  he  pur¬ 
chased  for  $90  in  full  color  or  $45  in  black  and  white. 
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